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FRONT COVER 


Just south of Pine Springs, U.S. 180-65 curves in a graceful 
arc through the only pass in the Guadalupe Mountain Range. 
Westward, El Capitan is a couple of peaks past the horizon; 
New Mexico is a few miles due north. 


INSIDE FRONT COVER 


Bright red letters on an aluminum plate make up the new license 
that has been issued to all consuls in Texas. (See page 19.) 
Motor Vehicle Division Director R. W. Townsley Jr. (right) gives 
the first plate to Austin's Mexican Consul Rafael Linares. 


National Highway Week: September 19 - 25 2. 


Building Highways for Tomorrow 


By 1980, the nation’s population is expected 
to reach 250 million—an increase of 39 per cent 
over 1960, most of which will take place in urban 
regions. This rise in population, however, will be 
exceeded by an increase in automobile owner- 
ship of 64 per cent and truck ownership of 61 
per cent. 


The national projection for an increasing Ameri- 
can population—increasingly mobile population— 
creates an almost unlimited potential for our richly 
endowed state, but it also creates the necessity 
of long range highway planning and a well or- 
ganized and managed Highway Department 
working continuously to help Texas grow and 
prosper. 

With the major increase in highway travel, old 
roadways wear out faster; new highways and 
bridges must be constructed. Texas’ continuing 
agricultural progress, dramatic industrial develop- 
ment and the promise of the rapidly emerging 
travel and tourist industry—all necessitate con- 
stant reappraisal of traffic needs. Careful long 
range projections of future needs are essential to 
avoid construction which may grow obsolete. 

The Texas Good Roads Association has taken 
a leading role in the push for better highways in 
the Lone Star State. Their contribution, added to 
the continuing cooperation of city and county 
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officials, chambers of commerce, and other or- 
ganizations interested in good roads, has made 
our superb highway system possible. 

It takes time to plan any highway program— 
and the assurance that the money will be there to 
pay for the construction when the plan is com- 
plete. Road builders estimate they need four to 
five years advance notice to tool for future proj- 
ects of any magnitude. Texans must be willing 
to pay for them because the returns are enor- 
mous. 

Good highways are the arteries of our econom- 
ic system. Build them in time, and they will pump 
business, industry, tourism, jobs and prosperity 
throughout our state. Build them late and it is 
like pinching off a vital artery in the human or- 
ganism. Stagnation, decay, lost economic oppor- 
tunity will surely follow. 

Americans, by nature restless and nomadic and 
with more leisure time for travel, see in these 
highways the fulfillment of their dreams—the 
chance to go where they want, when they want 
quickly and with maximum comfort. Highways of 
tomorrow are today proving themselves three 
times as safe as other roads. 

If for no other reason than this, we should 
spare no effort in “Building Highways for Tomor- 
row!” 


are no trying to make the light bright enough 
to read a newspaper by,” explains M. D. Shelby, research 
engineer of the Department’s Highway Design Division. 
“But we are trying to give the motorist good roadway 
lighting—giving him more time to make nighttime driv- 
ing decisions for safer travel.” 
Until the program began in June 1964, highway il- 
lumination patterns in Texas generally followed standards 
set by manufacturers and recommended in design criteria 
\ of American Standard Practice for Roadway Lighting. 
\ Although still in the first phase of the projected five 


\ Four lighting units are mounted on TTI’s tall test tower 
\ that telescopes to a maximum height of 122 feet. 
\ Photographs by James Mahle, TTI 
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One of Camp Hubbard-built 60-foot towers is set up 
for a test of lighting patterns on parking apron of the 
former air base at College Station. 


year research effort, the program is the most extensive 
inquiry in highway illumination now underway in the 
United States. As far as the researchers know, they have 
created a complex of test facilities superior to any similar 
installation in this country. 


The studies, being conducted at the former air force 
base near College Station, include simulations of highway 
lighting. They have attracted national attention among 
highway experts, manufacturers and municipal and utility 
company officials. Manufacturers have joined in the stud- 
ies, furnishing technical advice and equipment at nominal 
cost to aid the program. 
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Design Division, says. 

Early results of the program, Cae says, Shiv: 
much as one third of the cost of ee i 
can be pared—and at the same time better | 
roadways can be provided. 

For example, the standard highway lighting 
been a 400-watt mercury vapor lamp (engineers 
U.S. term them “luminaires,” while their English b 
call the lights ena They have been most con 


apart. “a 
The TTI studies indicate that the same lights a 
poles—from 40 to 45 feet tall—spaced at approxi 
220-foot intervals will provide more uniform illumin 
on the roadway. ae 

Since the electrical load also is proportionately reduced, 
the savings are obvious. =a 

What this means to the man-on-the-road is that 
will find nighttime driving safer and more pleasant. The 4 
higher mounting of the lights minimizes the “hot spots” = 
of Hehe directly under the luminaires that create a “roller 
coaster” or “ladder” light pattern as he drives along the 
highway. 2 

Workhorses of the experiments have been 10 trailers 
mounted fixed towers, 60 feet tall, built at the Highway 
Department’s Camp Hubbard shops. The trailer-mounted 
units can be moved into different patterns and spacings, 
a unique capability in highway illumination research 
facilities in the U. S. Each trailer is fitted with outriggers 
and contains a 2,500 pound slab of concrete for stability. 

The original design provided for security guys. In use, 
however, guying the towers has not been necessary. The 
towers were caught earlier this year with their guys down 
during an experiment, and they withstood a 58-mile-an- 
hour wind without damage. 

Each tower is equipped with an elevating assembly on 
which any combination of lights ranging from 250 to 1,500 
watts can be attached for evaluation and study at heights 
ranging up to 60 feet. 

In the studies, the trailers were deployed in various pat- 
terns and spacings along the 4,000-foot concrete parking 
apron of the former air base. Spacings between the towers 
were varied from 160 to 250 feet for the 400 watt bulbs, 
and from 250 to 325 feet for 1,000 watt units. 

Engineers found that previously accepted standard 30- 
foot-high mountings produced “hot spots” of reflected 
light on the roadway which were irritating and objection- 
able to the driver. When the lights were raised to a higher 
mounting, main light beams were spread over a larger area 
and a more uniform light pattern was produced. 


Experiments were conducted with the light units placed 
at various intervals at the side of the simulated road. In 
other tests, the trailer-mounted towers were placed along 


Drawings show lighting patterns in iso-footcandle curves 


for the same luminaire mounted at 40 feet (above) and 
at 50 feet (below). 
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Mountings on the 60-foot towers can be extended later- 
ally to a maximum distance of 24 feet between luminaires. 


a simulated median and also in staggered patterns, with 
the units placed on alternating sides of the roadway. 

Added recently to the Camp Hubbard-built tower trail- 
ers is a monster telescoping tower bought on the open 
market. This giant can extend itself to a height of 122 feet 
for mounting lights. 


Base of the Camp Hubbard-built towers contains a con- 
crete slab for stability. Also shown is a winch for elevating 
mountings for the lighting units. 


Studies with this super-pole indicate that lighting for = 
both complex urban interchanges and for isolated rural — 
interchanges on the Interstate system may be mounted 


high atop a few poles, each possibly as high as 100 feet, 
a sort of kissing cousin to the artificial moonlight towers 
in Austin. 7 

Also, the first 100-foot pole for use by the researchers 
—a three-section, jointed mammoth as tall as a 10-story 
building—has been received recently at the TTI Research 
Annex. 

The high-level lighting studies follow up the use of 82- 
foot poles at crossings and interchanges on English high- 
ways. In one installation near the Cumberland Basin Dock 
area in Bristol, England, Carl reports that 33 high-level 
poles replaced 160 units of the conventional lower height. 


Engineers again have found that higher mounting 
reduces the “hot spot” problem and gives the area a 
more uniform light level. 

Another advantage of using higher mountings in 
interchanges, supplemented with smaller lights in under- 
passes, is that the more uniform light produced does not 
“wash out” lettering on direction signs as low-level light- 
ing sometimes does. 

The studies have paid off already: the trailer-mounted 
towers are being used to test lighting for actual highway 
sections. 

As a result of their findings, the TTI engineers have 
designed an illumination system for I.H. 10 in San 
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| Antonio, from I.H. 37 to St. Hedwig Road that has 


been scheduled for contract letting in November. 
The four-mile-long project will involve twin-mounted 


-1,000-watt luminaires on 50-foot poles placed in the 


median where median guard rail is provided. In other 


sections where there is a depressed median and no guard 


rail, 1,000-watt luminaires will be placed on the house 
sides on 50-foot poles, staggered at 200-foot intervals 
measured from the centerline, or 400 feet between units 
on the same side. The over-all width of the roadway, in- 
cluding the median, is 250 feet. 

The engineers also simulated an eight-lane freeway with 
a barrier guard fence in the 24-foot median—a replica 
of a downtown El Paso section of I.H. 10. Lighting tests 
resulted in designs using two lights dually mounted on 
40-foot poles in the median. Only half as many poles 
are required in the design as in a pattern placing poles 
at the house sides of the freeway. 

This design will also be used to light a six-lane segment 


~ of LH. 37 in Corpus Christi. 


Still upcoming in later phases of the program are 
studies of glare produced by present-day lighting units. 
The inquiries may result in development of a new light, 
possibly with the lighting element in a recessed housing 
so that no direct light from the unit hits the eye of the 
driver. 

Later, researchers plan to delve into the complex prob- 
lems of visibility. Because of many factors affecting abil- 
ity to see objects along the road under varying condi- 
tions, this study may turn up the knottiest problems of 
the program. 

The central aim is to determine what level of light 
will give drivers enough contrast between objects without 
throwing so much light on the subjects that other objects 
and signs are “washed out” by brightness. 

Just added to the program is the evaluation of a new 
type of pole—made from fiber glass instead of steel or 
aluminum. Figures indicate a filament-wound fiber glass 
pole may be lighter, safer to the motoring public, and 
cheaper than more conventional poles. 

The fiber glass pole experiments will follow studies 
that led to introduction two years ago of aluminum trans- 
former boxes on Texas highways. They are the small, 
pedestal-like units at the bottom of light poles. The 
Department now insists on aluminum transformer boxes 
in highway construction because they shear away on 
impact with a careening vehicle, rather than present the 
rock-solid immobility of the old steel transformer boxes. 

The same shear characteristic will be built into the 
new fiber glass pole so that in an accident, the pole 
will snap off and fall away, allowing the vehicle to 
continue on to a safer, more controlled stop. 

The distillation of the work of the TTI “moonshine 
makers” already is paying off in better, safer highway 
illumination at a lower cost for the motoring public. @ 


Luminaires are shown in position for test from the tele- 
scoping tower. Testing can be accomplished from heights 
up to 122 feet. 
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~ HIGHWAYS” 


OUR HIGHWAYS are very 

impressive. We can only hope 
for such a system in 10 or 15 years. 
Qf course, the problem is mostly one 
of money, as is the case in most 
states.” 

Australian J. A. L. Shaw made this 
observation of Texas highways in a 
visit to the state in mid-August. Shaw, 
the commissioner of the Department 
of Main Roads in Sydney, New South 
Wales, spent a few days in Texas 
talking with Highway Department 
engineers and looking at the high- 
especially 
amiable Aussie spent a half day with 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 


in Austin discussing administrative 


ways, expressways. The 


policies and problems. 

Shaw and a secretarial officer, K. 
D. Hadley, are on an extended trip 
of highway study that will take them 
half way around the world. Their tour 
includes visits to Hong Kong, Japan, 
Hawaii, California, British Columbia, 
Nevada, Texas, Kansas, Illinois, Ohio, 
Canada, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C., and London. 


Roadside Parks 


Shaw said Texas roadside parks 
are much more elaborate than those 
in New South Wales. He said his state 
does build rest areas but they mostly 
consist of fireplaces and rough 
benches often made of split logs. 

The commissioner holds a job that 
combines the responsibilities of High- 
way Commission Chairman Herbert 
C. Petry Jr. and State Highway Engi- 
neer D. C. Greer. Shaw’s position, 
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like Petry’s, is appointive and a 
policymaking one. But it is also an 
administrative job, like Greer’s, and 
includes the authority to sign high- 
way contracts as Greer does. Law 
does not require that the commis- 
sioner be an engineer, but by tradi- 
tion all those appointed thus far have 
been engineers. 


Urban Problems 


Shaw’s headquarters are in Sydney, 
a city of 2,300,000—more than half 
the total population of the entire state 
of New South Wales. The urban areas 
along the eastern seaboard of the state 
are suffering for much-needed ex- 
pressways because of a rural-domi- 
nated parliament. Shaw says the farm 
people have too much say in high- 
way matters and that 40 per cent of 
federal aid must go into farm to 
market roads. 

“Texans used to say, ‘Get the 
farmers out of the mud,’” the com- 
missioner said, “but our saying is 
‘Let’s get the farmer out of the mud- 
dle.’ ” 

New South Wales has no gasoline 
tax with which to build highways. 
The average vehicle registration fee, 
including compulsory insurance, runs 
about $60 a year and a driver’s li- 
cense costs $4. Eighty per cent of 
the highway funds from these sources 
have to go into rural roads, Shaw 
said, and only 20 per cent to those in 
urban areas. 

Shaw brought along a highway 
map of his state showing the types of 


surfaces the motorist can anticipate. 
For a Texan who is used to driving 
on all-weather roads even in rural 
areas, Australian roads might prove 
to be a rude awakening. Surfaces 
range from (1) bitumen or concrete, 
(2) gravel, crushed stone or other 
improved surface, (3) formed only, 
to (4) unformed. Furthermore, a 
glance at the map gives the impres- 
sion that almost half the 26,600 miles 
of state roads are unpaved. This is in 
a state of 303,433 square miles. 

In comparison, Texas has 66,000 
miles of paved highways for its 
267,339 square miles. Texas also has 
about three times as many motor ve- 
hicles as New South Wales and a 
population of 10 million as compared 
to just over four million in that Aus- 
tralian state. 


Travel Time 

On the back of the map is a handy 
bit of information for the Australian 
motorist. Instead of the usual mileage 
between cities, traveling 
times are shown. (The speed limit is 
50 m.p.h. on all rural roads.) A note 
at the bottom of the map tells the 


motorist the traveling time is on Main 


markings 


Roads for medium-weight cars, based 
on times of experienced drivers fa- 
miliar with conditions on the roads, 
week day travel in daylight, without 
stops, and for favorable weather con- 
ditions! 

Shaw said the western part of his 
state looks a lot like West Texas. But 
where Texas motorists have to watch 


"This route from Austin to Fort 
Worth will give you a look at all 
types of highways," State Highway 


out for deer running across the high- 
way, the Aussie has to be careful of 
kangaroos hopping across the road. 
He said kangaroos congregate along 
the highways to feed, creating a safe- 
ty hazard. Sometimes at sunset the 
whole horizon seems to be jumping 
because of the thousands of kangaroos 
out for an evening hop. 


County Shares Maintenance 

Maintenance of the highways in 
New South Wales is shared by the 
counties. Where property values in- 
crease with construction of a new 
road, the Department of Main Roads 
demands that counties contribute 
more toward maintenance of the road. 
Greer asked Shaw if his department 
had trouble enforcing such a stringent 


Engineer D. C. Greer tells J. A. L. 


Shaw (right), commissioner of the De- 
partment of Main Roads from Syd- 


policy. The commissioner said if the 
balked, the 


threatened to withhold construction 


counties department 
funds. He said they seldom have any 
trouble. 

Although Australia is part of the 
British Commonwealth, the Aussies 
do not look to England for road de- 
sign standards. Shaw said their engi- 
neers have always used Texas or Cali- 
fornia design standards for highway 
and bridge building. Because Texas 
and California build 12-foot lanes on 
urban expressways, so does his state. 


“We need to build 150 miles of 
freeways around Sydney and 80 miles 
in the inner limits,” Shaw told Greer. 
“That will require a lot of expensive 
right of way. What I want to know 
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ney, Australia. Shaw, with secretarial 
officer K. D. Hadley, toured Texas 
roads in August. 


is do we really need 12-foot traffic 
lanes? Japan is using 10-foot, six- 
inch lanes and carrying high volumes 
of traffic.” 


Greer Advises 

Shaw and Greer discussed the ques- 
tion for several minutes. Then Greer 
said: 

“You'll make no mistake by build- 
ing 12-foot lanes on the freeways in 
Sydney. Someday the people will 
build a statue to you and they'll say 
‘Here is a man who looked ahead, a 
man who had vision.’ ’ 

Shaw laughed and said, “Maybe 
so, but my real problem is that it’s 
taking so long to build them that I’ll 


probably be dead before they are 
finished.” @ 


HE ELEVATED INTERCHANGE of I.H. 35 and 
I.H. 10 just northwest of downtown San Antonio 
was opened to traffic at the end of July. 

Modification was called for between the newer I.H. 
10 and older J.H. 35, such as new entrance and exit 
ramps to connect with new street facilities under con- 
struction by the City of San Antonio, and additional lanes 
to allow traffic to change directions under safer condi- 
tions. 

Westbound traffic on I.H. 35 can now turn northwest 
on I.H. 10, and southbound traffic on I.H. 10 can move 
over to I.H. 35 going east. The new entrance and exit 
ramps will help move traffic into and out of the Hemis- 
Fair area in 1968. District Engineer R. O. Lytton said 
the modifications were made by the Austin Bridge Com- 
pany of Dallas at a cost of $945,000. 


T. H. Walthall was supervising resident engineer for 


the project. @ 
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The interchange of |.H. 35 and I.H. 10 in San Antonio 
was recently upgraded with additional entrance and exit 


ramps and lanes to allow motorists to go from one ex- 


pressway to the other under safer conditions. 


igh 
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The white, curved line is a new elevated lane which allows 
motorists to leave southbound Interstate 35 and move 
north on I.H. 10. It is one of many upgrading features. 


Texas 


EXAS-SIZED—and Texas- 
shaped—litter barrels are now 
an extra added attraction at the seven 
Highway Department tourist bureaus 
located on major highways entering 
the state, thanks to a new Hereford 
firm, the Artistic Receptacles Com- 
pany. 

Four men from Plainview, Garland 


Litter Barrels 


Great Shape 


Cox, Max Cox, Bernard Sharp, and 
Lee Couch, formed the company last 
year. They have developed and pat- 
ented molds for trash receptacles in 
the shape of every state in the nation. 
They donated the Texas litter con- 
tainers for the tourist bureaus as a 
pilot venture. They hope to build— 
and sell—units for all the states. 


The Graves family came all the way from Macon, Georgia, to use the newest 
Texas litter container, just installed in the roadside park at the Anthony 
tourist bureau north of El Paso. 


District Engineer O. L. Crain (right) and Maintenance En- 
gineer Bruce Bryan were the first to use District 5's Texas- 
shaped litter container. Skilled Laborer Wynn Breedlove 
painted the Texas "Litter Critter’ on each side. 


Made of fiber glass and steel, the 
litter units will not corrode and 
should last indefinitely. Their attrac- 
tive, sparkling white color will catch 
the eye of every passing motorist. 

The Texas container is six feet tall 
and five feet wide with a 30-inch 
thick receptacle for trash. It also 
holds a fire extinguisher. Trash may 
be deposited from either side, and 
the motorist can handle the chore 
without leaving his car. For ease in 
maintenance, there is a lower door 
for trash removal. 

The first model of the new road- 
side trash unit was installed at an 
island crossing on U.S. 87 between 
Abernathy and Hale Center in Dis- 
trict 5. Because of its location, it 
may be used by motorists traveling 
in either direction. During its first 
month of operation, Highway De- 
partment maintenance crews emptied 
it each day, and a total of twenty- 
three 30-gallon barrels of litter were 
hauled away—quite a record for a 
single container. 

The latest installation of the Texas 
litter container is at the roadside 
park at the Highway Department 
tourist bureau on I.H. 10 north of El 
Paso at Anthony. @ 
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Expensive Traffic 


During the next eight years, the City 
of New York will spend $100 million 
for electronic control equipment to con- 
trol traffic at 9,000 intersections in the 
city. 

Controls for the system will be de- 
centralized, but there will be monitoring 
and emergency manual operation con- 
trols at the Department of Traffic head- 
quarters. 

The system will consist of 19 master 
computers, 63 submasters, and some 
1,800 sensor locations throughout the 
five boroughs of New York. 


Good News 


Construction is due to start soon on 
a new superhighway being planned by 
the government of Mexico. It will link 
Mexico's second largest city, Guadala- 
jara, with Mexico City. 


Future Plans 


Plans for building an underwater tun- 
nel across the Bosporus are being dis- 
cussed by a Swiss company and Turkish 
government officials. A project for a 
suspension bridge across the strait has 
been under discussion for many years, 
but the tunnel plan would be cheaper 
and is considered to offer greater secur- 
ity in the event of war. The tunnel, 
which would be designed for road traf- 
fic with two lanes in each direction, 
would cost about $44.8 million and take 
about four years to complete. 
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the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


On the Right Track 

A $5,000 gadget designed by our 
English friends claims to keep the most 
meandering motorist on the right track 
at all times, reports Highway Highlights, 
published by the Kansas State Highway 
Commission. 

The mechanism is a small black box 
with a five-inch screen on which a sec- 
tion of map can be projected. There is 
a small light square which marks the 
position of the vehicle in relation to the 
map no matter what the vehicle does. 
If the misguided driver wanders from 
the route, it is shown on the screen, act- 
ing as a reproachful but wordless "'back- 
seat'' driver. 

The manufacturer practically guaran- 
tees the price will be right in ten more 
years, and then, it assumes, no self-re- 
specting driver will be caught gadding 
without one. 


Stamp Out Accidents 


The rapidly rising U.S. highway death 
toll has prompted the Post Ottice De- 
partment to issue a traffic safety stamp. 

The horizontal 5-cent stamp was is- 
sued in Baltimore on September 3. It 
is divided into three panels, white at 
the top and bottom and green in the 
center. The center panel features a 
black traffic signal with a red_ light 
warning. 

The words, ''Stop Tratfic Accidents,'' 
appear to the right of the signal, and 
the traffic safety slogan, ‘Enforcement, 
Education, Engineering,’ is printed 
across the bottom panel. ; 

The initial press run was 115 million 
stamps. 


Now You See lt— 


An optical illusion prevents motoring 
sightseers on San Francisco's Golden 
Gate Bridge from driving at a snail's 
pace. Metal pales below the guardrail 
block the view at speeds under 35 mph, 
while proper speed gives an unobstruct- 
ed panorama. 


route skirts the south bank of the river 


Unparalleled Complexity — M ‘ 
Canada plans to build a nine 
bridge-tunnel-causeway of ''unpa 
complexity'' across — Northumberl. 
Strait linking Prince Edward Island 
New Brunswick. According to 
Minister Pearson, ‘'no crossing has 
been attempted over a comparabl 
tance where tidal condition, wea 
and ice were equally severe.'' To begi 
next spring, the construction will require — 
five years at a cost of $148 million. 


Into the River | 

With no place else to go, two miles | 
of |.H. 24 in Chattanooga has been 
forced into the Tennessee River. The — 


where it swings a big loop through the — 
city. | 7 
Motorists on this section of I.H. 24 — 
will speed along a new river bank on 
rock and earth fill placed in water as 
deep as 35 feet. They will also travel on 
two multiple-span, prestressed-concrete 
box-girder bridges that will parallel the 
course of the river. 

Space for the highway alongside the 
river was not obtainable, economically. 
Jammed up against historic Lookout 
Mountain are U.S. 41, built on a side- 
hill location and partially on structure, 
the Southern Railway which runs in a 
tunnel beneath the existing highway, and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, whose 
tracks perch on the river bank. So there 
remained only the river as a location 
for the new highway. 

Besides the usual complications of 
weather, utility relocations and drainage 
—and moving more than four million 
cubic yards of fill-the contractors had 
to cope with history. A 23-foot high 
granite and marble monument com- 
memorating the bravery of a New York 
unit of the Union Army was in the 
middle of the new right of way. The 
contractors had to build a new base to 
one side of the Interstate highway, litt 
the 32-ton monument and move it sev- 
eral hundred feet. This was accomplished 
without incident. 


Danger Signal 

An electronic device to be embedded 
in the pavement of entrance and exit 
ramps that will activate warning signals 
whenever a vehicle passes over it going 
the wrong way has been developed by 
Radio Corporation of America. The cir- 
cuits are devised in such a way as to 
ignore vehicles moving over them in 
the right direction. 


"Singing Median'' Guides Cars 


About six years ago the Ontario 
Highway Department began investigat- 
ing a new type of highway median strip 
known as the "singing median’ to find 
a divider that would be more effective 
than a painted white line but not as 
expensive as a structural barrier. After 
a number of experiments a strip of cor- 
rugated concrete surface, about four 
feet wide with 4!/5-inch spacing of cor- 
rugation and a depth of one-half inch 
was designed. 

The experiments, more acoustical than 
structural, were an attempt to develop 
satisfactory sound when a car drove 
over the median. The final design pro- 
duces a noise described as a resonant 
hum, like the note produced with the 
foot pedals of a church organ. The tone 
rises with the speed of the vehicle; a 
slow car causes a base grumble and a 
fast car produces a high whine. 

Early tests showed that a continuous 
strip might appear to a motorist to be 
merely a changed or rougher stretch of 
pavement. The solution was to alternate 
bands of six-foot smooth surfaces and 
four-foot rippled surfaces, producing an 
unmistakable pattern that a motorist 
could not help noticing. 

The department now has several strips 
in operation and the results appear 
good. The ripples do fill up with sand, 
but this does not appear to affect the 
performance to any great extent. The 
cost is considerably less than curbs or 
conventional barriers and the installation 
time is much less. Contractors have 
averaged about 500 feet per day of 
fnished median at a cost of about $6 
per square yard. 


The speedy repair of state highways that suffered massive damage from last 
winter's floods that devastated northern California is exemplified by these "before 
and after’ photographs. The locale is U.S. 10! where it crosses Squaw Creek in 
northern Mendocino County. Both photographs were shot from exactly the same 
spot, but the one on the left was taken in early January and the one on the right 
in mid-May. Renovation of the flood-damaged roads and bridges by the Cali- 
fornia Division of Highways has progressed to the point that U.S. 101 and other 
state highways in the coastal redwoods area are providing normal service. 


Photographs by Division of Highways, State of California. 


Mont Blanc Tunnel Opens 


Mont Blanc Tunnel, the world's long- 
est highway tunnel, is open at last. Be- 
gun in 1959, it was holed through in 
1962, but its scheduled completion date, 
1964, was missed by a year because of 
troubles with the ventilation system. 

This system, incidentally, is unique. 
Eour ducts have been installed under 
the road bed of the 7.25-mile long tun- 
nel. With outlets at various distances 
inside the 
ically feed in fresh air according to the 


tunnel, the ducts automat- 


number of cars being handled and the 
concentration of carbon monoxide reg- 
istered. The toxic gas level is maintained 
at less than one part in 10,000. 

The tunnel joins Chamonix, France, 
and Entreves, Italy, shortening the dis- 
tance between Rome and Paris by 125 
miles. It also provides an all-weather 


highway; the old road was closed six to 
eight months each year during the snow 
season. 

Cost of the tunnel to France, Italy, 
and for a lesser share, Switzerland, was 
about $70 million. The two-lane tunnel, 
air conditioned and equipped with ul- 
tramodern radar traffic control, is ex- 
pected to accommodate at least 1.2 
million toll-paying vehicles per year. 

Under the 15,731-foot high mountain 
mass of Mont Blanc, the tunnel is 7.25 
miles long from portal to portal, more 
than twice as long as the Great Saint 
Bernard Tunnel 10 miles northeast. How- 
ever, Mont Blanc Tunnel will not be the 
longest for long; the 7.5-mile Frejus 
Tunnel is under construction between 
France and Italy, and a 10-mile tunnel 
under the Gothard Pass in Switzerland 
has been proposed. 


is 


In District 7 


standardized 
signs 

point 

the way 


Route marker assembly on 7-2 sign mount. Crossbar is 2 feet, 9 inches 
wide. On the similar 7-1 sign mount used for destination and distance 
signs, crossbar is 5 feet, 8 inches wide. 


James R. Evans, Maintenance Engineer 
San Angelo, District 7 


HEN the AASHO Sign Manual 

was adopted by the State High- 
way Commission, maintenance men in 
District 7 searched for a way to make 
the changeover to the manual-ap- 
proved signs as simple and efficient 
as possible. 

First of all, we decided to standard- 
ize the new signs, and, if possible, the 
sign mounts. Sign blanks for D-1 signs 
(showing destination, distance, and 
arrow for direction) and D-2 signs 
(showing destination and mileage 
only) were standardized to six, seven, 
eight and nine-foot lengths. 

Since the sign blanks were in stand- 
ard lengths, the sign mounts could 
also be of standard dimension. In 
choosing a standard design, we de- 
cided that no pipe on the sign assem- 
bly would be exposed beneath or 


Hold it, boys, the jig is up! Willie C. 
Wright, D. T. Killam and Jake Boat- 
right display the jig they designed 
and constructed in the District 7 
maintenance shop in San Angelo. 
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above the signs, and that because of 
the high cost of pipe fittings welded 
construction would be used. 

Even with standard dimensions for 
the blanks, the problem was not 
solved, because each highway inter- 
section would have a variable number 
of signs on each mount. To allow for 
this variable, sign mounts were de- 


signed with a standard three-inch pipe 
column for the post and a cross arm 
of two-inch pipe with two-inch cou- 
plings welded on each end of the cross 
arm. Uprights could be cut in the 
field to the desired length, threaded 
quickly and screwed into the cou- 
plings. The welded coupling is a regu- 
lar two-inch pipe cut in half. 
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Three sign mounts, numbered 7-1, 
7-2, and 7-3, were designed in the dis- 
trict for use with all signs. The de- 
sign for sign mount 7-3 was sub- 
mitted by H. P. Largent, maintenance 
construction foreman at Ballinger. 
This mount is used on all 48-inch 
wood signs. It is so designed that no 
pipe will be exposed and the cross 
arms will fit the predrilled holes on 
the 48-inch Stop sign. 

When blueprints for these sign 
mounts were received by the welding 
shop, the shop personnel designed 
and fabricated a jig for making the 
mounts. And when production began 
on the sign mounts the value of the 
jig was quickly recognized. Measur- 
ing, clamping, and layout were vir- 
tually eliminated. The pipe was cut 
to its proper length, placed in the jig, 


-and welded. 


Several sections in District 7 have 
welding equipment, and each of them 
has built a jig and is making sign 
mounts. This has reduced to a great 
extent the work load of the district 
welding shop. 


Maintenance personnel in this dis- 


A new sign mount will be ready in jig time. Willie C. Wright fits pipe in jig 


Sign support 7-3 with two 2-feet, 8-inch crossbars is used for all 48-inch 


diamond signs and the 48-inch Yield and Stop signs. 


trict have received the new sign 
mounts favorably. They like the sim- 
plicity of each type sign having its 
corresponding mount, and they see 
the advantage of being able to carry 
a stock of standard size mounts. 

Use of standard lengths of desti- 
nation and distance signs, standard 


for welding. The jig simplifies construction of sign mounts. 


sign mounts, and the jig for their 
production has proved to be an asset 
in our district’s sign program. We be- 
lieve the suspended look of the signs 
makes a very eye-pleasing installa- 
tion, and the standardization of signs 
and sign mounts has reduced greatly 
the cost of our sign program. Mf 


D. T. Killam uses templates to mark 


pipe for cutting in the jig. 
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EDWIN (ED) BLUESTEIN 


"Dean of District Engineers" 


D BLUESTEIN, dean of Texas Highway Depart- 
ment district engineers from the standpoint of years 
spent in outstanding service, closed out 41 years dedicated 
to the Highway Department when he retired September 30. 
Thomas K. Wood, district administrative engineer in 
District 14 for the past five years, replaced Bluestein as 
district engineer on October 1. At 42, he is a 20-year 
veteran of the Highway Department. 

Bluestein had been a district engineer for the past 24 
years, serving in District 19 (Atlanta) from 1941 to 1952 
when he moved to Austin to head District 14. 

During Bluestein’s tenure many improvements to the 
2,700-mile highway system in District 14 have been made. 
For example, some 953 miles of farm to market roads 
have been added to the system. Almost all of the 75 miles 
of Interstate 35 through the district have been completed, 
all but 14 miles of the 36-mile outer belt loop around 
Austin have been constructed, and every major highway 
route throughout the District has been improved. 

Born in Lake Charles, Louisiana, Ed Bluestein attended 
public schools there and in Beaumont, Texas. He attended 
Rice University one year before serving a year with the 
U.S. Navy during World War I, and then he transferred 
to The University of Texas. He graduated in 1924 with 
a B.S. degree in civil engineering. 


THOMAS K. WOOD 


Formerly Administrative Engineer 


Ed Bluestein Retires: Tom Wood Heads District 14 


While at The University of Texas, Bluestein excelled in 
another field—he was All Southwest Conference Tackle 
in 1922 and 1923, and he was football line coach for 
the University in 1924. 

Bluestein’s first job in 1924 was as an instrumentman 
in Travis County. In 1925 and 1926 he was an assistant 
resident engineer in Bryan, Eastland and Breckenridge, 
and in 1927 he moved back to the Bryan district to be- 
come maintenance superintendent in Huntsville. Bluestein 
became assistant district engineer in District 17 (Bryan) 
in 1929, and he remained there until his appointment 
in 1941 as district engineer of District 19. 

A native of Richland Springs, Tom Wood was a resi- 
dent engineer in District 14 for seven years before 
becoming district administrative engineer five years ago. 

Wood joined the Highway Department as a part time 
employe while he was attending The University of Texas. 
His college career had been interrupted earlier, from 
1943 to 1946, by World War II. A lieutenant in the U.S. 
Navy, Wood served on a destroyer in the Pacific. 

After receiving his degree in civil engineering from 
The University of Texas in 1948, Wood went to work 
full time with the Department in the Secondary Roads 
Division at the Headquarters Office in Austin. He worked 
in that Division until he was transferred to District 14. 


Friends 


Gather 


To Honor 


Bluestein 


6“ 


HOSE of us in District 14 have 
come to know Ed Bluestein as 
an outstanding leader in highway ad- 
ministration and engineering,” Tom 
Wood said recently in regard to Blue- 
stein’s 13 years as district engineer of 
that district. “He is a man of action 
who is extremely dedicated to serving 
the traveling public with the best high- 
way facilities possible at a minimum 
of inconvenience.” 

J. M. Owens, assistant district en- 
gineer, also had a few words to say 
about Bluestein on the eve of his 
retirement party. 


“You might say Ed borders on the 
‘cranky’ side when it comes to barri- 
cades, flagmen, and protecting the 
traveling public. And he has been com- 
pletely fair. He has missed no resident 
engineer or maintenance foreman in 
dispensing his ire at finding a situa- 
tion where the traveling public is be- 
ing handled in a sloppy manner.” 

Bluestein’s co-workers honored him 


and his wife with a farewell party to 
close his 41 years with the Department 
and 24 years as a district engineer. 
The party was held in the headquarters 
building on September 10, Bluestein’s 


"Okay, Mama, we'd better stand on 
this side of the table." Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed Bluestein pose traditionally by the 
refreshment table during party given 
in their honor. 


last working day. His retirement be- 
came effective September 30. 

District 14 employes gave Bluestein 
a gold wrist watch and a Polaroid 
Land camera. Mrs. Eugene Volz, 
widow of Motor Mechanic Eugene 
Volz who died recently, gave him a 
framed copy of a poem she had writ- 
ten especially for the occasion. Em- 
ployes also gave Bluestein and his 
wife an engraved silver serving tray. 
Bluestein’s secretary, Ruth Baker, pre- 
sented the tray to Mrs. Bluestein. 


Supervising Resident Engineer Tra- 


Texas Longhorns, Class of '24, rem- 
inisce about their years with the 
Highway Department at Ed Blue- 
stein's retirement party. Senior Resi- 
dent Engineer Clifton Moore (left), 
District Engineer Ed Bluestein of 
District 14, and C. B. Thames, district 
engineer of District 17, all graduated 
from The University of Texas in 1924. 
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New District Engineer Tom Wood 
(left) and C. B. Thames (right) say 
goodbye to Mr. Ed. 


vis Long presented the camera to the 
district engineer. 

“There are a few things engineers 
in District 14 have learned under 
Bluestein,” Long told the crowd. “Keep 
the barricades and signs clean. Keep 
down the dust on construction sites. 
And keep the emulsion off the roads.” 

Neil Gibbs, senior maintenance fore- 
man in Llano, presented the watch 
along with an observation of Blue- 
stein’s capabilities: “He could always 
answer any questions we had. And 
sometimes if we didn’t agree with 
him, we'd tell him so—about 15 
minutes after he’d gone.” 

Bluestein choked slightly as he 
thanked his employes and said that 
highway achievements in his district 
were all made possible by the men and 
women in the district. He said he 
still feels “as young as any of you” 
and that he will be watching with 
pride highway developments in the 
district in the years ahead. 
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Almost 300 persons came to say 
goodbye to the “dean of district 
engineers,” including State Highway 
Engineer D. C. Greer and Assistant 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall. 

Decorations for the occasion were 
mostly orange and white. Bluestein, an 
outstanding tackle at The University 
of Texas in 1922 and 1923, is a rabid 
supporter of the Longhorn football 
team. A centerpiece on the serving 
table was made of chrysanthemums in 
four shades of orange. Orange-colored 
punch was served, the white-frosted 
cake had orange lettering on it, and 
the white napkins were embossed in 
orange, saying simply, “The Blue- 
steins.” 

Ed travels hundreds of miles each 
fall to see the Longhorns play. One 
of his employes jokingly said that the 
asphalt could crumble and the bridges 
collapse on Saturday, but Ed would 
have to see the game. 


Before Bluestein’s farewell in Aus- 
tin, the Marble Falls Rotary Club and 
Burnet Kiwanis Club honored him 
with a joint luncheon. Bob Bray, pub- 
lisher of The Highlander, presented a 
plaque to the engineer for “13 years 
of outstanding service” in District 14. 
Bray also read the following telegram 
from Governor John Connally: 

“Please express my best wishes to 
Ed Bluestein and my appreciation for 
his many years of dedicated service to 
the state. He exemplifies our highest 
Texas traditions and we are all grate- 
ful of his fine career.” 

A few days later Wray Weddell, 
writing in the Austin Statesman, also 
paid tribute to Bluestein: 

“TD. C. Greer, state highway engi- 
neer, gave more than glancing atten- 
tion to a letter he received in 1940 
from an assistant engineer in the 
Bryan district: 

“In no uncertain terms the writer 
let it be known he wanted promotion 
to district engineer at first opportun- 
ity. He added: ‘I believe I can do 
you a good job.’ 

“It’s generally agreed that Blue- 
stein’s successor will have large shoes 
to fill. Or as Greer, normally conserva- 
tive in speech, puts it: ‘Ed is one of 
the best.’ ” 

Tom Wood had a final word: 

“We'll all miss his firm leadership, 
wit, fairness, integrity and pride in 
all of us and the job we have done 
together.” 


State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
is on hand to greet Mrs. Bluestein 
and pay tribute to the district en- 
gineer for his 41 years of outstanding 
service with the Department. 
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Every Truck 


J. M. Rexroat, Shop Foreman IV 
Fort Worth, District 2 


HE PROBLEM of transporting 

inoperable equipment to the dis- 
trict shop for repairs had long been 
a major one in District 2. 

After studying the possibility of 
buying a new wrecker unit, we de- 
cided the cost would be prohibitive. 
We then posed the problem to U. L. 
Moss and L. R. Cummings, skilled 
laborers in the district shop. 

Their solution is a portable wreck- 
er attachment that can be mounted 
on to a truck tractor in about two 
minutes. The unit is simple and 
rugged enough to handle any equip- 
ment. It has proved highly satisfac- 


tory in our operations. # district shop. 


Is it fastened securely? Skilled laborers U. L. Moss (left) and L. R. Cummings 
of District 2 check the portable wrecker unit they designed and built in the 


Consular 
License Plates 


AFAEL LINARES, Mexican consul in Austin, is 

the proud possessor of “TEX 10,” the first consular 
license plate issued in Texas. A law passed by the Texas 
Legislature last spring provides that special plates will be 
issued to all consular officials in the state, and 167 have 
already been distributed. 

Bob Doetsch, Motor Vehicle Division, reports that most 
of the plates have gone to Mexican consuls. 

The new law does away with the old “exempt” plate 
for consuls. These plates were too easily confused with 
exempt license plates on state, county, city, and school 
district vehicles. 

The consular plates are made of aluminum and are 
issued permanently for a specific vehicle. They are silver 
colored with bright red letters. New plates will be assigned 
only when the consul purchases a new automobile. & 


Personalized service: With a smile and a screwdriver, 
Robert W. Townsley, director of the Motor Vehicle Divi- 
sion, attaches the first Texas license plate specially made 
for a foreign consul's car. Mexican consul Rafael Linares 
(right) was recipient of this honor. 


SR MEISEL ETO OORT 


AWARDS 


35 Years 


: District 2 
Joseph T. McNair, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 3 
John C. Simpson, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 9 
John Neubauer, District Designing Engineer 


Thomas H. Ralph, Senior Resident Engineer 
Marshall H. Turnage, Motor Vehicle Mechanic I 


District 10 
James C. Dixon, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 14 
Jim D. Wynn, Engineering Aide IV 
District 17 
Joseph W. Dawson, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Claude A. Crow, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 


Accounting Division 
John E. Lock, Warehouse Supervisor 


District | 
John H. Debnam, Sign Supervisor 


District 2 
Dorsett E. Stewart, Engineering Assistant II 
District 3 
Raymond L. Medford, Accountant III 
District 4 
Audie L. Morgan, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 5 
Johnie W. Sartor, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
Harry B. Smith, Warehouse Superintendent 
District 12 
James M. Aaron, Skilled Laborer 
District 16 
Edmund M. Ruth, District Construction Engineer 
District 19 
William C. Dickinson, Assistant Fiscal Officer 
District 21 


Arthur C. Volz, Senior Resident Engineer 


25 Years 


District | 
Minnie B. Hood, Engineering Clerk II 


uis A. McCormack, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 2 
Lanis Hughes, Materials Analyst I 


District 8 
William O. Sedberry, Skilled Laborer 


District 9 

Robert L. Wilson, Engineering Aide IV 
District 13 

_ Louis F. Psencik, Skilled Laborer 

District 16 

Paul H. Sommer, Engineering Aide IV 
District 17 

Dwight L. Hill, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
John S. Sharrer Jr., Engineering Aide IV 


RETIREMENTS 


Materials and Tests Division 
Ethel O. Barr, Clerical Supervisor I 


District | 
Eulys C. Woods, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 3 
Ralph C. Fulkerson, Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
John T. Darden, Skilled Laborer 


District 9 
James W. Hanna, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
John Neubauer, District Designing Engineer 
Martice A. Vardeman, Skilled Laborer 
Ephriam D. Walker, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Asa E. Bolton, Skilled Laborer 
Bartley B. Fergerson, Inspector II 


District || 
Jim P. Garrett, Common Laborer 
District 12 


James L. Baker, District Designing Engineer 
William T. Burt Jr., Senior Designing Engineer 


Willie H. Sledge, Bridge Tender 


District 15 
John A. Baer, Engineering Aide IV 
Bertin E. Leveque, Clerical Supervisor IV 


District 16 
Endelacio Pompa, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 18 
James F. Hatcher, Inspector I 
District 19 
Charlie M. Martin, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Thomas A. Griffin, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
Charles H. Templeton, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 25 
William P. Hale, Skilled Laborer 


Joseph A. Thomson, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
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Dusty mesquite trees 
shade this small grave- 
yard of Texas pioneers 

in the interchange 

of U.S. 183 and S.H. 71 
on the southeast side 

of Austin. 


Small Plot of t 


N A GRASSY ISLAND in the 
busy Bergstrom interchange 
southeast of Austin stands a tiny, time- 
worn cemetery that may be unique in 
the history of the Texas Highway De- 


partment. 


Names are still legible on this white 
marble tombstone. Highway Depart- 
ment maintenance men now care for 
the tiny graveyard. 


The cemetery, with five, possibly 
six graves dating as far back as 1856, 
is believed to be the only one in the 
state located within an interchange. 

“Tt worked out just fine,” said Tom 
Wood, who, as Travis County senior 
resident engineer, was in charge of 
design and construction of the U.S. 
183-S.H. 71 interchange. 

Wood, who just became district 
engineer in District 14, said the little 
graveyard “happened to fall in a big 
island” in the interchange. This was 
fortunate, he said, because “a lot of 
times we have to move these graves.” 

Grave moving is a drawn out and 
often expensive project for the High- 
way Department, Wood said. It in- 
volves getting permission from sur- 
viving members of the family. 

In the case of the Bergstrom proj- 
ect, the entire parcel for the inter- 
change was purchased and the ceme- 
tery, with brush and 
weeds, was not discovered until sur- 


overgrown 


veying was begun. After fruitless at- 
tempts to locate surviving members of 
the families whose ancestors were 


buried in the cemetery, the Depart- 


he Past 


ment decided to clean up the little 
plot, fence and maintain it. 

Highway maintenance men righted 
a number of the cemetery’s toppled, 
weather-beaten tombstones. They 
cleared out accumulated undergrowth 
and put up a modern chain link fence. 

Today the old cemetery is neatly 
manicured and surrounded by the 
cars and concrete of the present. But 
a close look at those readable in- 
scriptions on the mesquite-shaded 
tombstones reveals it is clearly a 


part of the past... 


Susan Littlepage 
Born April 23, 1804 
Died Jan. 21, 1870 


Martha E. Littlepage 
Born Oct. 30, 1837 
Died March 10, 1868 


Martha E. A. 
Wife of A. M. Davidson 
Born May 3, 1816 
Died Apr. 12, 1864 


James A. 

Eldest son of A. M. and 
M. E. A. Davidson 
Born Aug. 8, 1836 
Died Dec. 8, 1856 
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ILL HIGHWAY DEPART- 

MENT engineers soon have to 
design lightning rods for state high- 
ways? 

For several years Department engi- 
neers thought “pop outs” in the pave- 
ments were caused by foreign mater- 
ial in the concrete. 

Recently reports to the Research 
Section of Highway Design Division 
indicate lightning may have been 
blasting the small holes in Texas pave- 
ments commonly known as “pop 
outs.” Many pop outs have been found 
in continuously reinforced concrete 
surfaces, but only one report has been 
made of a pop out in asphaltic con- 
crete. 


First report of a pop out came from 


District 10 engineers think this pop 
out on Interstate 20 in Van Zandt 
County was caused by lightning. It 
is the largest one ever discovered in 
the district, measuring 35 inches long 
and 3.5 inches deep. 


District 20 at Beaumont a few years 
ago. The district asked the Research 
Section to investigate the problem, 
but engineers could find no answer. 
Resident Engineer Stirling Copp told 
investigators at the time that he 
thought it was lightning. Supervising 
Designing Engineer Frank McCul- 
lough, Research Section, said every- 
body pooh-poohed Copp’s theory. 

But today many engineers tend to 
agree with Copp. McCullough talked 
with an eye witness in July about the 
pop out phenomenon. Newell Oliver, 
superintendent with Worth Construc- 
tion Company of Fort Worth, said he 
had actually seen lightning strike U.S. 
Highway 66 in Missouri. Lightning 
entered the reinforced concrete pave- 
ment, popping it, and came out at a 
construction joint 15 feet away, pop- 
ping the joint. 

Studies conducted by New York 
and Pennsylvania of similar pop outs 
seem to indicate the cause is lightning. 

In August of this year Super- 
vising Construction Engineer Charles 
Reasonover, District 10, submitted a 
detailed report to the Research Sec- 


tion of pop outs on Interstate High- 
way 20 near Canton. The district has 
kept a record of pop outs on 18 miles 
of the superhighway since 1962. 

During construction of an I.H. 20 
project in Van Zandt County, engi- 
neers found several pop outs in two lo- 
cations on the eight-inch continuous- 
ly reinforced concrete pavement. The 
holes measured from 10 to 35 inches 
in diameter and from one to three 
inches deep. Two holes were found in 
one location October 1, 1962. Later 
that week five more pop outs were dis- 
covered. A severe thunderstorm with 
heavy lightning had occurred the 
night of September 30. Reasonover 
said maintenance crews had seen the 
pavement the day before and there 
were no holes then. He said, “We 
thought then that lightning had struck 
the pavement and caused the two pop 
outs.” 

In the spring of 1963, after comple- 
tion of another I.H. 20 project, three 
pop outs were discovered in a ramp 
adjacent to the pavement not far 
from where the first two had oc- 


curred. The ramp was constructed of 


ra 


seven-inch continuously reinforced 
concrete, topped with one inch of 
asphaltic concrete. 


By the fall of 1964 two more sec- 
tions of I.H. 20 had been completed 
just west of where the other pop outs 
had appeared. Pop outs soon began 
to show up on both projects. Reason- 
over said they noticed the first one 
in March, another one in May, and 
the last one in June. 

Is lightning really the culprit? It 
is possible that pop outs can be caused 


on asphaltic concrete pavement; all 
other pop outs have occurred on re- 
inforced concrete pavements. 


More lightning? Engineers also at- 
tribute this pop out to lightning. It 
is the only pop out reported thus far 


by other undetermined factors, but 
lightning seems to be the most plau- 
sible answer. @ 
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A Longer 
Stretch 
for S.H.16 


HIS ROAD, to be a continua- 
tion of State Highway 16, will 
be a tourist attraction from Graham 
in North Central Texas to Zapata in 
deep South Texas,” announced State 
Highway Commission Chairman Her- 
bert C. Petry Jr. at festivities dedica- 
ting the new Freer-Hebbronville high- 
way (S.H. 16) on August 29. More 
than 300 persons witnessed the rib- 


bon cutting ceremony. 


A barbecue, held at the Chapa 
Ranch half way between Freer and 
Hebbronville and sponsored by the 
chambers of commerce of the two com- 
munities, preceded the opening of 
the new route. 

“This highway,” Petry explained, 
“will bring travelers from the water 
sports of Possum Kingdom Lake, to 
the Bandera Hill country with its dude 
ranches, to San Antonio, long a tour- 
ist mecca, on through Freer and Heb- 
bronville, to Falcon Lake with its 
water sports.” 

State Highway 16 now stretches 
from Graham, northwest of Fort 
Worth, all the way southward to 
Zapata on the Mexican border. Pre- 
viously the route designated as S. H. 
16 extended only as far as San An- 
tonio, but the State Highway Com- 


mission voted in August to redesig- 
nate S.H. 346 and F.M. 496, and por- 
tions of S.H. 173 and S.H. 339. 

South of San Antonio, S.H. 16 is 
routed along the former S.H. 346 to 
Jourdanton, continuing on the former 
S.H. 173 to Freer, then on the newly 
completed Freer-Hebbronville highway, 
and finally southwest to Zapata on 
the route previously designated as FM. 
496. 

At Zapata, S.H. 16 will connect 
with Mexican highway known as the 
Falcon Route that extends to Monter- 
rey. 

As a single number highway, S.H. 
16 will be used by thousands of visi- 
tors who travel to the HemisFair in 
San Antonio in 1968, and to the 
Olympic Games to be held that same 
year in Mexico City. 
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VALUE OF GOOD ROADS 


Henderson Daily News editorial- 
izes: ‘Businessmen are quick to point 
out that transportation plays an ever- 
increasing role in a town's well being. 
Fortunately for Texans this state has 
long had one of the nation's better 
highway departments and as a result 
taxpayers get as much for their dol- 
lar invested in highways as any other 
place in the land. 

“Exemplitying the importance of 
highway routing to East Texas over 
the past several years has been the 
vast decentralizing of northern indus- 
trial operations. Texas on the whole 
has received its share of the northern- 
born industrial transplants through the 
diligent workings of area, county and 
city organizations which devote their 
efforts to bolstering the local econ- 
omy. 


BYPASS TEXAS? 


Wichita Falls Record-News reports: 
"As far as boosters of U.S. 277 are 
concerned, a new Oklahoma Turn- 
pike Authority map misleads and mis- 
directs traffic away from Wichita 
Falls and area. 

“While the H. E. Bailey Turnpike 
is shown coming as far south as 
Wichita Falls, a route inked in red 
apparently indicates traffic should 
turn at Randlett, Oklahoma, on U.S. 
70 for access to the West Coast. 
U.S. 277 Association is working for 
a four-lane highway meeting the turn- 
pike in Wichita Falls and going down 
southwest through Seymour to Abi- 
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lene, connecting with Interstate 20 
to the West Coast. 

"Jennings (Rex Jennings, executive 
vice president of Wichita Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce) said two things 
need to be done to straighten out 
the situation: (I) print a map that 
makes a ‘true reflection’ of the roads, 
and (2) publicize this part of Texas 
so that motorists will know about the 
roads and what is available." 


DIAL WATCHEM 


From the Houston Chronicle's ''Dial 
Watchem" column: "Work on a Holi- 
day: 'Why did the Texas Highway 
Department employes have to be out 
cutting grass, painting white stripes, 
spraying tar and doing other main- 
tenance work (Highway 59, just north 
of Victoria) on last Monday which 
was the July 4 holiday? Were those 
poor people working for double pay 
on July 5 or just straight salary?'— 
Luther Jones. 


“Watchem: It wasn’t a holiday for 
Highway Dept. maintenance person- 
nel, say highway officials. Just 
straight salary.” 


GRUDGING PRAISE 


Troy Gordon, in the "Round the 
Clock"’ column, Tulsa Daily World, 
admits: ''Bill Edwards, Bartlesville, re- 
cently returned from Texas, and re- 
ports, 

"Upon re-entering Oklahoma on 
Highway 75, the first 10 miles or so 
are so good you think you are still 
in Texas.’ "' 
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RIGHT OF WAY NEEDED © 


Lufkin News urges passage of bond — 


issue for right of way purchases: ''An- 
gelina County is third largest indus- 


trial area in East Texas, and with per q 
capita income and production figures - 


that place it near the top. 

"If Angelina County and the State 
of Texas engage in a well-planned, 
countywide road building program 


over the next decade, the economy 


will be boosted to a far higher level. 

"Four-lane highways in and out of 
the county, all-weather access roads 
to recreational areas for employes 
of industry and business, a greater 
network of farm to market roads that 
will make it possible for workers to 
live in the country and go back and 
forth to work—all are needed to in- 
sure added payrolls and new and 
well-paying jobs. 

“Local leaders have assurance from 
the State Highway Department that 
if the $750,000 bond issue is voted, 
between $8 and $10 million dollars 
in state highway construction will be 
started here in the next several years. 

District Highway Engineer J. M. 
York told a meeting of the Citizens 
Advisory Council for the Bond Issue 
that Angelina County is the only one 
of nine counties in his district that 
has lost highway projects because 
right of way was unavailable. 

"When State Highway Department 
funds are made available in the fu- 
ture, the county that provides right 
of way will be the one that gets the 
new roads." 


Who are they? 

Back in 1938 the Highway Department had an experi- 
mental soil-cement stabilization project on U.S. 77—one 
of the first of its kind. Engineers from many districts 
around the state came to observe the job which stretched 
from Sarita north to Los Olmos Creek in Kenedy County. 
A photographer recorded the historical event. Two of 
the men pictured here are still with the Department, some 
of the others have died, and some are enjoying retire- 
ment. 

Left to right are George A. Houston, resident engineer 
at Falfurrias, District 21, retired December 1955, died 
1964; George D. Williams, resident engineer, Newton, 
District 20, resigned May 1942, died October 1958; 
Robert J. Milligan, assistant division engineer, Brownwood, 


Photograph courtesy J. F. Snyder 


District 23, later district engineer, retired September 
1960, died in 1963; and J. A. Waller, assistant division 
engineer, Yoakum, District 13, now chief engineer of 
Maintenance Operations Division, Austin. 

The man with the camera around his neck is M. B. 
Hodges, division engineer, Yoakum, District 13, later dis- 
trict engineer in Del Rio, District 22, died November 
1956: Gus Bracher, division engineer, District 20, resigned 
as district engineer, District 25 in November 1940; 
George M. Garrett, division engineer, District 5, Lub- 
bock, later engineer-manager in Fort Worth, retired June 
1954: J. W. "Pa" Puckett, division engineer, District 21, 
Pharr, retired March 1948, died September 1952; and 
J. F. Snyder, assistant division engineer of District 21 in 
1938, became district engineer in March 1948. 
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new 
life 
for 
core 
rills 


HAT IS DESCRIBED as the 

first wholesale conversion of 
core drill rigs in the Highway De- 
partment’s core drilling fleet has been 
completed. 

“It’s sort of like holding on to a 
good used car by adding seat covers 
or tires,” John Nations, director of 
Equipment and Procurement, said in 
explaining the money-saving conver- 
sions. 

Core drills are used extensively by 
the Department, Nations said, primar- 
ily for bridge foundation exploration 
and locating material sources. 
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From left, Doyle Johns, welder, in charge of core drill remodeling; Bill Will- 
man, core driller, District 19; and Eddie Linder, maintenance mechanic II; 
remove section of old core drill rig. 


“They pay for themselves thousands 
of times.” he said. 

Basically, the conversion involves 
transferring the core drill and its 
equipment to a new truck. A rig usual- 
ly outlasts two or three trucks. In the 
conversion, the upper works of the 
core drill rig are salvaged and saved. 


Billy Klipple, left, mechanic |, and Willman steam clean section of core drill. 


C. O. Duncan, the core drill super- 
visor who was in charge of the con- 
version, said six rigs were trans- 
ferred in all. This is the largest num- 
ber the Department has even changed 
at one time. 

Four of the changeovers were made 
in Austin, one in Dallas and the other 
in Waco. The rigs themselves under- 
went minor repairs and were re- 
painted. 

The rigs, which had been on F 750 
Ford trucks with Thornton Drive, 
were transferred to new CT 800 
Dodge trucks with Eaton Rear. The 
frame of the new trucks had to be 
stretched to get the angle on the drive 
line, Duncan said. 

The rigs themselves are quite ex- 
pensive, Duncan said. By the conver- 
sions, between $20,000 and $25,000 
was saved on each. Usually, the rigs 
are transferred one at a time and 
there are no plans for another “mass” 
conversion any time soon. 

“We will have to wait until some 
trucks out,” Duncan 


more wear 


said. 
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Old vise is cut from truck by Johns. 
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Reassembly of rig begins. Welding on the rig's main drive chain case are 


Johns, left, and Endress Bohls, welder. 
Bumper is cut from old truck by Johns, left, and Linder. 
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Grill guard is removed from old truck by Willman, left, 
and Chappy Shelton, assistant core driller, District 19. 


Final touches, including new number on truck cab, are 
examined by Snow Johnson, maintenance mechanic Il. 


The finished product includes new truck and newly painted and repaired core drill rig. 


the Hal's All Here ! 
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__-You’ve heard of June in January. Now try to imagine 
January in August. 

On August 14, “Ice on Road” signs went up north of 
Midland in District 6 (right). With a wry glance at 
the calendar, maintenance crews put out the signs on 
S.H. 349 after a violent hailstorm dumped ice over most 
of the county. Hours later hail still measured as much 
as six inches in some of the borrow ditches (below). 


Photographs by Charles Schultz, The West Texan, Midland. 


Texas Plates a Must 


Until 


Kansas. 


Most new residents of Texas are 
required to buy new vehicle registra- 
tion plates for their automobiles as 
soon as they establish residence in 
Texas. The same is true of those who 
accept gainful employment in the 
state. 


Actually, Texas observes a recipro- 
cal passenger car registration agree- 
ment with all other states. Fourteen 
states permit nonresidents to obtain 
new license plates at varying periods 
after they establish residence or ob- 
tain gainful employment. All others 
demand immediate purchase of new 
plates, and—in observance of the re- 
ciprocal agreement—so does Texas. 

R. W. Townsley, director of De- 


partment’s Motor Vehicle Division, 


has reminded all law enforcement 
agencies of the reciprocal licensing 
agreements. 

“Enforcement of out-of-state license 
plate agreements is very important to 
law enforcement since a current li- 
cense plate, in addition to providing 
revenue to build and maintain roads, 
serves to identify a vehicle with its 


owner,” Townsley said. 


He pointed out that varying “grace 
periods” are allowed new residents 
moving to Texas: 

30 days—Alabama, Colorado, 

Georgia, Mississippi, Ohio, Ten- 

nessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

60 days—Virginia, Wyoming. 

Six months—Connecticut, Minne- 
sota. 


December 31—California, 

New residents from all other states 
must obtain license plates as soon as 
they move to Texas, or as soon as 
they accept a job in the Lone Star 
State. The only exception concerns 
daily commuters from bordering 
states, who need not relicense their 
vehicles though they may work in 
Texas. 

Nonresidents in Texas as visitors or 
students who are not engaged in gain- 
ful employment may operate on Texas 
highways with their current home 
state license plates. However, such 
plates must be renewed prior to the 
nonresident’s home state enforcement 
date or Texas plates must be pur- 


chased. @ 
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“/e and Prom Our Readers 


Make Your Reservation Early 


The Texas Highway Department’s 
39th annual Highway Short Course at 
Texas A&M University will be held this 
year on November 30, December 1 and 
ie 

“It should be one of the finest pro- 
grams we've ever had,” said Jack Keese, 
executive officer of the Texas Trans- 
portation Institute at Texas A&M. Keese 
said the district engineers will meet on 
Monday, November 29 and that the gen- 
eral session will be held Tuesday. The 
highway address 
short course members at the general ses- 
sion. 

A problems clinic will be held Tues- 
day afternoon—a question and answer 
where 


commissioners will 


session everyone can discuss 


planning, design, construction, opera- 


tion, and maintenance. Keese said the 
clinic should hold something for every- 


t 
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one. The other two days of the short 
course will be confined to technical ses- 
sions in specialized fields. 

Keese also reports that accommoda- 
tions will be better this year—with new 
rooms added at the Ramada Inn and a 
Holiday Inn recently completed. 


Ed Bluestein Boulevard 


Ed Bluestein has retired as district en- 
gineer of District 14, but the Austin 
City Council has made sure he will not 
be forgotten. At their meeting on Sep- 
tember 23, the council designated as 
“Ed Bluestein Boulevard” 
tion of the loop under construction east 
of the city. 


a six-mile sec- 


to Lawrence E. Schulz, 
supervising resident engineer, the High- 
way Department will probably reroute 
S.H. 183 over this section of the loop 
when it is completed next spring. 


According 


u 
"HERES ONE OF THE TREES WE ASKED YOU NOT TO CUT pown ! 
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From the White House 


“Dear Dewitt: 

“Thank you so much for sending me 
the brochures about tourist promotion 
activities in Texas. 

“I was indeed pleased to see the fine 
material the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment has prepared and to learn more 
about your activities to attract visitors 
to Texas. I was happy to see that an anti- — 
litter message was included with the 
state highway map, and I hope it will 
make visitors as well as residents more 
mindful of keeping our highways _at- 
tractive. 

“With appreciation and best wishes, 
(signed) Lady Bird Johnson. 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson” 

The above letter gave us much pleas- 
ure, as did Mrs. Johnson’s handwritten 
postscript: 

“Thank you, so very much, and all 
your able and talented staff for your 
assistance on my wild flower project— 
Mr. Bowen and all!” 

(R. H. Bowen, Landscape Architect 
II in Maintenance Operations Division, 
has acted as Mrs. Johnson’s consultant 
on highway beautification. ) 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 78701 e 
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Major General George P. Munson Jr., 
Highway Department district construc- 
tion engineer, Houston, receives the 
Legion of Merit medal from Major Gen- 
eral William R. Calhoun, commanding 
general of the VIII U.S. Army Corps in 
Austin. General Munson recently retired 
as a major general in the Reserve. 


Legion of Merit 


The nation’s second highest peacetime 
decoration, the Legion of Merit, was pre- 
sented to a Houstonian highway engineer 
who recently retired as a major general 
in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

Major General George P. Munson Jr., 
district construction engineer for District 
12, received the award in ceremonies on 
August 16. Major General William R. 
Calhoun, commanding general of the 
VIII U.S. Army Corps in Austin, made 
the presentation. 

General Munson retired on May 11 
after more than 37 years of service in 
the active Army and reserves. He began 
his military career as a second lieuten- 
ant of Infantry following his gradua- 
tion from Texas A&M College in 1928. 
His active military service includes the 
Normandy Invasion and the French and 
German campaigns. 

The 57 year old general has previous- 
ly been awarded the Bronze Star, Ku- 
ropean-A frican-Middle 
paign Medals with four service stars, 


Eastern Cam- 
and the French Croix de Guerre for out- 
standing service in wartime. 

For more than five years General 


Munson commanded the 75th Maneuver 
Area Company, a unit with a unique 
mission and no counterpart in the active 
Army. The unit, largest Army Reserve 
unit in the Houston area, is designed to 
plan, direct and control large-scale field 
training and command post exercises. 
An article about General Munson’s re- 
tirement was published in the June issue 


of TEXAS HIGHWAYS. 


Not For Pedestrians 


Freeways are not designed to accom- 
modate pedestrians, and common sense 
precludes crossing one on foot, except 
by mean of a bridge or underpass 
adapted for pedestrian use. 

Nevertheless a study of accidents in- 
volving pedestrians on freeways recent- 
ly completed by the California Division 
of Highways proved one third of the 
mishaps involved foolhardy individuals 
who set out across the path of oncoming 
traffic, usually to save the few steps re- 
quired to reach the nearest separated 
structure. 

The study, conducted over a five-year 
period, proves conclusively that a free- 
way is no place to be on foot if you can 
help it. There was an annual average 
of 130 such accidents in California in- 
cluding 55 fatalities, and walkers were 
a factor in 13 per cent of all fatal free- 
way accidents. 

Until the study was completed, it was 
a popular belief that hitch hikers were 
the most accident-prone pedestrian group 
so far as freeways are concerned, but 
they proved a minor factor. 

Instead, almost half — 43 per cent — 
of the dead and injured became freeway 
pedestrians because their vehicles had 
broken down or had figured in a prior 
accident. Another 33 per cent of the vic- 
tims were using the freeway as a short 
cut, nine per cent were working on the 
right of way, and five per cent were 
hitch hiking. Two thirds of the accidents 
occurred after dark. 

The group most likely to improve its 
record consists of those persons who 


became pedestrians after their cars broke 


Photograph courtesy of the Panhandle Herald. 


Highway Department employe N. F. 
"Rusty" Yates, skilled laborer in Dis- 
trict 4, points out a pop bottle thrown 
at a historical marker highway sign with 
such velocity that it penetrated the 
wood. This sign on U.S. 60 in Carson 
County, has been in place less than a 
year yet it already bears numerous scars 
from heavy objects thrown at it. 


down. It is embarrassing if your car 
breaks down on a superhighway, but it 
doesn’t have to prove fatal, if a few 
precautions are taken. 

First of all, coast the car to the right 
and get completely off the pavement. If 
that’s not possible, the wide median 
strip to the left of the lane may provide 
a haven. 

Once safely parked, it is best to stay 
close to the car. Sooner or later a high- 
way patrol car or other law enforcement 
vehicle will appear and the officer will 
assist you. 

If you do abandon your car, the dan- 
ger increases when you stand on or 
walk along the freeway. But if stand 
or walk you must, there is a safe way 
to do it. Get as far away from traffic 
as possible. Face traffic. Finally, walk to 
the non-freeway side of any fixed objects 
such as bridge abutments or sign stand- 
ards. 


Happy landings! 
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Comments... from the 


e During the weeks of the 7th 
through the 21st of June, my husband 
and I traveled some 2,800 miles over 
the highways in Texas. We were driving 
a half ton pickup truck and pulling a 
15 foot Shasta trailer. This made us 
very conscious of the smoothness of the 
highway. We would like to express our 
appreciation to the Highway Depart- 
ment, and to you as chief engineer, for 
the wonderful system of roads you have. 
We were impressed with the width, the 
smoothness, and the broad shoulders of 
the roads, as well as the many roadside 
parks. 

When we commented on the splendid 
highways to a gas station attendant he 
remarked, “We have a good engineer up 
in Austin!” 

We would like to pass that word along 
to you. We believe that Texas does, in- 


deed, 


tin.” 


“have a good engineer up in Aus- 


Mrs. K. F. Davis 
Webb City, Missouri 


e Having someone ill in the Santa 
Fe Hospital in Temple has required my 
making the drive over from Marlin twice 
a week for the past four months, and I 
want to congratulate you on the excellent 
highway which has helped to make my 
trip much easier and is a real improve- 

er the old one. 


it is one of the cleanest and best 


In Texas. 
Mrs. Levi Goodrich 
Marlin 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
an Texas Yet . 
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Traveling Public 


e I am a é_ seventeen-year-old girl 
from Iowa who just came back from 
a vacation in your beautiful state of 
Texas. I really enjoyed my visit while 
there, but the main thing I want to say 
is how beautiful and nice your highways 
are. 

If all the highways and roads in the 
United States were as well kept and clean 
as they are in Texas it would reduce the 
number of accidents we have to put up 
with each year. 

Vickie Evans 
Lamoni, lowa 


e The map and information we got 
at your information center as we entered 
Texas were of valuable help in our 
planning of this trip. We had a most en- 
joyable trip and a great deal of the credit 
goes to you. We not only were impressed 
by the sights we saw and the things we 
did but by the courtesy and friendliness 
of the people. Thank you again for your 
part in making this such a memorable 
trip for our entire family. 

Mrs. James H. Kempf 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


e The purpose or intent of this brief 
letter is to inform you of a public service 
performed by one of your employes, 
Mr. David Metkiff, and to state in writ- 
ing my appreciation for this service. 

While between Post and 
Snyder on 9 April 1965, my car ceased 


traveling 


to operate due to severe overheating. 
Being unable to drive back into Post, 
Mr. Metkiff came to my rescue by offer- 
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ing his assistance. Utilizing the pickup __ 
truck that he was driving, he towed my 


car approximately 10 miles into Post 
to the Ford Motor Company. This was 
indeed a fine public service, not because 
it was performed for my personal bene- 
fit, but because again it adds impetus 
to the public image of the Texas High- 
way Department. 

I worked for the Texas Highway Dez 
partment during 1954 in Stephenville, 
Texas, and know of many of the De- — 
partment’s fine services other than road 
construction, repair work, mowing, 
cleaning, etc. Therefore, I know how 
dependable the Department is in fulfill- 
ing its functions. 

Again, my heartfelt thanks to Mr. 
Metkiff, and my best wishes to each of 
you there in Post. Please convey my 
thanks to Mr. Metkiff. Perhaps this let- 
ter could be placed in his personnel 
folder for future usage. 


Clayton S. Roberson 
Captain, U.S. Army 


Army Intelligence and Security 
Lubbock 


The following note was found in a 
roadside park near Bluffton (District 14) 
by M. M. Berry, secretary-treasurer of 
the Burnet Kiwanis Club. We appreciate 
his sending it on to the Highway De- 
partment. 

e We have sure enjoyed using this 
nice clean, comfortable park, and also 
seeing this beautiful country. 


Thank you. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jewell H. Baugh 
Dallas 


State Highways 19 and 64 at Canton looked more like 
plowed fields than highways during rainy weather in the 
mid 1930's. Motorists had no trouble reading the small 
direction signs because they couldn't drive very fast, any- 
way. Today, S.H. 64 is a four-lane channelized highway, 
and two other state highways and two farm roads con- 
verge at this spot, just a mile south of Interstate 20. 


The Texas Highway Department purchases annually about 
280,000 tons of lime for stabilizing base and subbase 
materials. Here Pat Kimbrough (left), materials analyst Il, 
and D. L. O'Connor, engineer II, Materials and Tests 
Division, perform a-titration test, one of several used for 
quality control, to determine calcium hydroxide content 
of a lime sample. 
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